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THER LIBERATOR. 


CF * Slavery is a mass, a system of enormities, 
which incontrovertibly bid defiance to every reg- 

ulation which ingenuity can devise, or power ef- 

fect, but a total extinction.’ —WiutL1aM Pitt. 
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For the Liberator. 
‘REVIEW ON AFRICAN COLONIZA- 
TION,’«=-NO. 4. 

Mr Eprror—In my former numbers, I have quo- 
ted several passages from the Review on African 
Colonization in the Christian Spectator, which [ trust 
will be amply sufficient to exhibit to the public the 
views of the writer, and of the friends of the Libe- 
tian adventure generally, with respect to slavery in 
the United States. When I see such opinions brought 
before the public, and defended in respectable publi- 
calions, the thought rushes to my mind with force, 
that forty years have witnessed a great change in 
pablic sentinent, on this subject. Thirty or forty 
years ago, cotton could not be raised in the southern 
States as a profitable crop. At that time a man was 
not able, with diligence, to pick two pounds of cot- 
ton fron the seed, in the course of aday. Put by 
the invention of the saw-gin, five hundred pounds 
of cotton can easily be cleaned in a single day, by 
one individual, with a horse to aid him. In conse- 
quence of this invention, slave labor has become 
More than twice as valuable at the south, as it form- 
ely was ; and the whole country in which cotton is 
raised, is of more than double the value that it was 
forty years ago. This is the reason why the opinions 
of nen have altered on the subject of slavery among 
us. It is becanse the pocket is so materially affect- 
€d, that the southern planter has derived new light 
concerning the guilt of holding slaves. ‘At the close 
of the Revolutionary war he thought slavery a curse, 
and even Mr Jefferson predicted that the anger of the 
Almighty would fall upon that country which upheld 
‘livery. But since that time, a flood of light has 
burst upon the mind ; raising cotton by means of 
slavery has enriched the planters, and slavery now is 
“Very small evil, if evil it can be called. Let cot- 
‘on get down to five cents a pound, and another re- 
Volution in public opinion will take place, and men 
Will become humane, and advocates for universal 
*mancipation, ‘That the period is at no great dis- 
tance, When the great staple of the slaveholding 
States will experience this depression in price, is 
highly Probable, if we tnay believe the intelligence 
often communicated, of the great efforts making in 

YPt, Brazil, and other countries, to cultivate this 
Atticle in sufficient quantities to supply the European 
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market. It is much to be desired, that this or some 
other cause, should so operate as to induce a univer- 
sal belief that it is the duty of all men who profess 
to be governed by Christian principle, to relinquish 
and abhor slavery. Our fathers in New-England, 
forty years ago, did abhor it. A writer of that pe- 
riod, afier mentioning with indignation the subject of 
slavery in the West India Islands, proceeds in the 
following animated strain : 
‘Ask not why Earthquakes rock that fateful land ; 
Fires waste the city ; ocean whelims the strand ; 
Why the fierce whirlwind with electric sway, 
Springs from the storm, and fastens on his prey, 
Shakes heaven, rends earth, upheaves the cutubrous 
wave, 
And with destruction’s besom fills the grave : 
Why dark disease roams swift her nightly round, 
Knocks at each door and wakes the gasping sound. 
Ask, shuddering ask, why earth embosomed, sleep, 
‘The unbioken fountains of the angry deep ; 
Why bound and furnaced, by the globe’s strong 
frame, 
In sullen quiet, waits the final flame ; 
Why surge not o'er yon Isles its spouting fires, 
‘Vill all the living world in dust expires ? 
Crimes sound their ruin’s moral cause aloud, 
And all heaven, sighing, rings with cries of brothers’ 
blood.’ [The Flourishing Village. 
It is apparent to every intelligent man, it has long 
been seen by such man, that something effectual 
must be done to deliver our country froin the dark 
stain which has so long rested upon it, from the ex- 
istence of slavery. Two millions of individuals are 
now in a stute of bondage in the southern portion of 
the United States. Ina few years, their numbers 
will be doubled. Was it ever heard of, that such 
immense numbers were kept in thraldom for a long 
course of years? When we consider that the phy- 
sical force, the strength of bone and muscle, is now, 
or very soon will be, in that part of our country in- 
habited by the slaves, in the possession and under 
the control of the slaves themselves ; when we re- 
collect, likewise, that their bodies are much better 
udapted tothe climate of the States they inhabit, 
than those of the white population; and when we 
remember that great occasions call into action great 
talents, which, except for the peculiar occasion, 
would have always remained latent ; and, above all, 
when we remember that a righteous and just God 
rules not only in heaven, but likewise among the 
children of men; we have reason to fear, we have 
reason to believe, that the time cannot be distant, 
when this great nation of the descendants of Africa, 
will shake off the yoke, and free themselves from 
bondage. ‘This event every rational man will ex- 
pect, unless their masters are beforehand with them, 
and give them personal liberty. Is there any wisdom 
in shutting our eyes to the certainty of this event? 
Will the catastrophe be Jess sanguinary or distressing, 
because we obstinately refuse to look it in the face? 
‘The question then, what shall be done, is 4 question 
of immense moment; Allow me to answer it. 
There are two things, in my view, indispensable, 
and they require immediate and universal adoption 
throughout the slave States. One is, emancipating 
every nun and woman between twenty-one and fifty 
years of age, and al] the younger when they arrive 
at twenty-one ; and the other is, communicating in- 
struction in useful knowledge, and in the knowledge 
of the various kinds of useful business, in the saine 
manner as our citizens instruct their own children, 


Ist. With respect to emancipating the men and wo- 
men, I trust the injustice of keeping them in bon- 
dage has already been proved. I am aware it is 
said by objectors, that they cannot support thein- 
selves. How can this be true, when they now not 
only do this, but likewise support their masters and 
their families? But the experience of thirty years 
by the inhabitants of St. Domingo, isa full and sat- 
isfactory answer to this objection. Let the trial be 
fairly made, and we shall see the most satisfactory 
result. I add only, is it from motives of humanity, 
is it from love and geod-will to their slaves, that this 
objection is made? Those who are over fifty years 
of age, have worn out their strength in their master’s 
service ; it is right, therefore, that they should be 
supported, when the imbecilities of age are creeping 
upon then. With respect to the children, or those 





under twenty-one years of age, let them be treated 
in the same manner that white children are treated ; 
and their services will amply pay for their support, 
and all the instruction that is given them. Is there 
any farmer in our country who is the poorer for hav- 
ing a large family of children? Do not the boys 
and girls ear all that they consume? Indeed, do 
they not enrich their parents ; at least, more than 


| compensate all charges up to the period of twenty- 


one years?) Why should not black children do as 
much, if treated in the same manner? ‘They do as 
much, and more. ‘There is no loss then to the mas- 
ter, if he liberates them at twenty-one years of age. 
But much more labor will he performed by a hun- 
dred men, black or white, who labor voluntarily, 
und therefore cheerfully, than can be forced out of 
the same men in a state of servilude, with all the 
terrors of a cowskin. 

2. Let the colored children be instructed with the 
same care with which we train up our own fainilies. 

1. Let them be brought up with a knowledge 
of useful business. Probably eight or nine tenths 
of the whole population of the United States are sup- 
ported by agriculture. ‘This has been the employ- 
ment of the great bulk of mankind in all ages and 
countries. It is from the earth, by means of culti- 
vation, that we obtain our sustenance. This em- 
ployment is honest and honorable ; and whenever it 
ceases to be considered so by the people of any 
country, we may from that time date its downward 
progryss a8 to morals and property. The Farmn- 
ers of our country are at no loss how to communi- 
cate to their sons the knowledge which their experi- 
ence and observation have taught them; so that 
when the young men arrive at twenty-one years of 
age, they are perfectly competent to manage farms 
for themselves. Why, in the name of cou:mon 
sense, should not the sons of colored persons, edu- 
cated in the samme manner, and under authority of 
the same character for mildness and confidence, pro- 
duce the same results? I am aware that the distri- 
bution of mankind into families is a most wise and 
excellent provision of Divine Providence, and that 
where ch:ldren are not trained under parental gov- 
ernment, they are to a great extent lawless. But 
the southern planter when governed by the mild pre- 
cepts of the gospel, and establishing humane and 
wise regulations in managing his large family of 
blacks, may communicate all the plain agricultural 
instruction which is requisite, and bring his young 
men and women under all the restraints of that mild 
government which is styled parental. Educated in 
this manner, the young men and women will be as 
competent to support themselves by their labor, 
when they become of age, as our children are. 

As it is absolutely necessary, in order to dissemi- 
nate the comforts of social life, that the mechanic 
arts should be understood and practised, let the black 
boys be put out as apprentices to the different use- 
ful trades, in the same manner that oar children are. 
They can be formed and moulded into every useful 
shape which the wants of civilized society demand. 
On what principle is it, that they cannot be taught 
the trades of a carpenter, or blacksmith, or shoe- 
maker, of weaver, or any other useful employ- 
ment, as thoroughly and perfectly as the sons 
of white parents? We know froin our experience 
that they can. We see that the experiment has 
been successfully made in many cases. I feel full 
confidence in saying, that all the useful customary 
arts may be learned by young men, who have a dark 
skin, as perfectly as by those whose skins are red or 
white. Many valuable sailors from this class con- 
stantly sail in our ships. Many ingenious mechanics 
are found in our large cities, and in the West India 
islands ; and many have learned to become skilful 
farmers. Let as much care be taken to give them 
useful instruction in business, and let those weights 
which have so long crowded them into the dust be 
removed, and you will see then, rise into reputation 
and respectability. 

2. They must receive moral and religious in- 
struction. Poor, and miserable, and without repu- 
tution, would our sons and daughters speedily be- 
come, without the careful teaching of sound morals, 
and the religion of the gospel: and whatever the 





color of their skins might be, their characters would 
‘be black, and black only. The truth is, that where 
children of any color are neglected, where they are 
not brought up in the fear of the Lord, there isa 
capital defect in their education, and in after life 
they are by no means as useful citizens as they might 
have been. In order to accomplish this great object 
of instructing the black children in christian morals 
and religion, the same means should be employed 
which long experience has taught us are best adapted 
to produce the desired effect. Let the Gospel of 
the Lord Jesus Christ be preached to them faithfully, 
where it can be done, in churches of their own. 
Let Sabbath Schools be universally established , and 
the highways and hedges searched, in order to bring 
in the children. Let those children who are diligent 
be encouraged and rewarded, and the refractory 
frowned into obedience. Let ecclesiastical churches 
be established, and the conference and prayer meet- 
ing assembled. Let those who are competent be 
brought forward to assist, and engage with good. will 
and earnestness in conducting these assemblies. 
Let a bible be put into the hands of every individual, 
which he shall consider his own. In this way they 
will soon respect themselves, and then those around, 
who are acquainted with them, will respect them 
likewise. 

3. They must be taught to read, and to write, . 
and to understand the simple rules of arithme- 
tic. What would the inhabitants of Great Britain, 
or of the United States, have been at the present 
line, if the people had not Been instructed in reag- 
ing, writing and arithmetic, during the last century ? 
We should now be ignorant and degraded ; we 
should be semi-barbarians ; and our comforts, our 
refinements, our free institutions, and our wise and 
equal laws, would have existed only in the dreams 
of some calculating patriot. We ourselves should 
have been slaves. If this had been our lot, and 
some benevolent friend of man, commiserating out 
grovelling and degraded state, had caused schools to 
be established, and the people to be universally 
taught to read and to write, and to understand the 
powers of numbers, how great a benefactor should 
we have considered that individual who had achiev- 
ed so great a reformation ! Our minds would have 
become enlarged and refined, our state of society 
vastly improved, our happiness increased to a degree 
that could not be estimated, and our affections both 
towards our fellow men and our Maker geatly puri- 
fied. Ifthese happy results would have been pro- 
duced in our own case, why should not similar ef- 
fects be seen in our colored population, in the appli- 
cation of the same means? ‘They are now toa 
great extent degraded ; they are ignorant ; they are 
despised ; they are in servitude. Let them become 
industrious citizens, and they will be respected ; let 
them be instructed in learning, and they will think 
and become respectable ; let them feel as if the wise 
and good were their friends, and they will no longer 
grovel in the dust ; let their chains be broken, let the 
prison doors be opened, and the captives set at lib- 
erty, and they will walk forth erect, with the firm 
step of freemen. 

But to effect all this, schools must be opened, for 
without schools instruction never will be communi- 
cated. ‘Tlie casual establishment of schools will ac- 
complish but little ; the towns must be districted, 
and a school! house erected in each section ; the ap- 
pointment of the instructer, and the course of instruc- 
tion regulated by a board of visitors; and all this 
must be done by the sanctions of law. Every thing 
relating to instruction in schools, requires system and 
method, and legal enactments ; otherwise, nothing 
will be done to good effect. If any person wishes to 
see the different results, in the education of children, 
where schools are established and regulated by. the 
laws of the land, and where no such laws exist, 
look at the state of the children and youth in any of 
the New-England States, and then survey the deso- 
lations in the West. In the one, it is rare to find a 
young person of twenty years of age who cannot 
write and read with propriety, while in the other, 
many can be found in almost every village who can- 
not read a sentence. 
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blacks to be taught to read and to write, for they 
will then learn that they are in bondage and de- 
graded ; and the objection is carried so far, as to 
prohibit instruction even in the knowledge of the 
Seriptares. It is surprising that an objection of this 
kind should not carry on the face of it, a suspicion 
to the mind of the objector himself that all is not 
right. What, dis God given a revelation of his 
will to mankind, and couwnanded them to search 
the Scriptures, and yet the command cannot be 
obeyed with safety? Has he given a command 
which endangers the peace and happiness of men? 
[t may be true, that when men violate the great law 
of the Gospel, thou shalt love thy neighbor as 


thyself, they lay themselves open to the anger of 


God. Let slavery be done away 3 give the captive 
his liberty, and then instruct him in the Seriptures, 
and see if it endangers the peace of society. But | 
contend that slaves themselves, can be trusted with 
vastly greater confidence ; they will be less likely 
to rebel and mutiny when tanght to read the Bible, 
than when kept in ignorance. In the one case, they 
will iasbibe christian principles, and be governed by 
them 5 while in the other, they will submit to mere 
force ; and I need not say that they will burst the 
bands of the latier, when the first fair opportunity 
presents. 

Has a judicial blindness taken possession of the 


minds of the slaveholders? Will they not open | now, who will one day or other show toe the world | slaveholders 
their eyes to behold their danger, before it is too | the iniquitous traffic in which you have been en-| make his condition worse was not intended 
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| As for your assertion, that the President ordered 
the French subjects to remove, it is groundiess, The 
| French Consul gave out orders on the 12th June, 
that all persons claiming the protection of France, 
should leave on the 25th inst. By the Proclamation 
ofthe President, he allowed the stay of all those 


‘which the national honor was pleéged. 


of Hayti bv France?’ | ean assure you that should 
any nation object, the Americans would be the jast 


to fight, though the Southern Confederacy should fret | 


themselves into a fever. 
Finally. ‘The French nation would rot pretend 
to fit out a force for Hayti, for Nature declares that 


mined to live free or die. And France must lower 
her proposals for a treaty, or accept the challenge 





‘for a war. 
| would prefer Frenchmen for our neighbors.’ | grant 
| you that—being afraid that should the wrongs which 
\ ou are daily committing, cause the people of color 
a seek redress, you would be able to ‘ask assistance 
of France ; whereas now you are afraid of [ayti. 
Your southern confederacy will not be molested 
by the Haytians ; for you have myriads of slaves 





owe semen ed EE SEE LL 
lent. are derived fiom the same source | 


who intended to leave, until the 15th July ; and to. 
‘those who intended to stop, due protection, for. 


You ask, ¢ what nation will object toa reconquest | 


vld St Domingo (Hayti) is never to be conquered a- | 
gain by any nation ; fur the inhabitants are deter- | 


*As for ourselves,’ you say, ‘we | 














sist this Societ } 
whence other aids, as the fountain of chr 
ities, are derived at the present day. They are ree 
ceived indiscriminately from christians of every de- 
nomination, who are engaged jn a common cause, 
to dry up the fountains frow whence the streams of 
vice issue, to elevate the human character, and to 
restore to Zion the wandering and misguided de- 


'scendants of Adam. 
| ‘Those benevolent people, who have in common 


jstian char- 


with other christians a duty to perform in evangeliz- 
ing the whole earth, and who have contributed to the 
fands of the Society, see no reason why Africa has 
not claims in some degree at least as well as India, 
or Burimah, or China. (2) At the time the Colon- 
ization Society commenced, had they not an addi- 
tional duty to discharge by reason of those held here 
‘in bondage ? even a bondage legalized ! a bondage 
by laws enacted under a Constitution declaring in 
the most positive terms, and in every varied form of 
| expression that our language is susceptible of, that 
mankind were ereated equal as to rights, and that 
‘their liberty was the inalienable gift of their Maker ! 
Many, who had remained from the Declaration 
of Independence with their fips sealed, lest their 
| words.should be tortured into an evidence of unkind 
feelings towards the South, or of irreverence to the 
| Union, were gratified at an opportunity of uniting with 
to do something for the African, (3) To 


. Indeed 


. ’ ° ; , ab ‘ | - > — i — i > > j ) 
late? Let them remember, that there is much trath | gaged. Then will your land of liberty quake, and | this seemed out of question—this seemed impos- 
in the old proverb, that when God determines to l then you may want your neighbors to raise a true} sible. (4) 


destroy a nation, he first takes away their rea- 
son. 
mence the reformation. 
thisday. Oh, that they were wise, that they un- 
derstood these things. 
vidual who owns a slave im the United States, be 


just, be mercifal, do unto others as ye would that 


they should do unto you. 
PHILELEUTHEROS. 


A SPIRITED REBUKE. 

ic In a contest as well with pens as swords, the 
eitizens of Hayti will never turn their backs. — Ev, 
Tio the Editor of the Liherator. 

Sir —You will much oblige a Haytian by insert- 
ing the following communication, being a reply to 
an editorial piece in ‘Ibe Times * of Petersburg, Va. 
bearing date 19th July past, 


To the Editor of the Petersburg Times, ( Va.) 

Having hut lately left Port-au-Prince for this city, 
[Philadelphia] on my arrival I stepped into a Reading 
Room, and to my surprise saw a piece in your paper 
of the 19th July, entitled .4 Speck of War. Ona 
perusal of it, I found it to be your opinion of the ex- 
pected war and existing aflairs now pending between 
France and Hayti. Could you, who are an Fditor, 
suppose for a moment that a Haytian war is but ; 
speck ? 


~ 


I should think you knew the physical 
force of Hayti more than to insert in your Journal. 
that the * sable Islanders” are but tempting their fate. 
Jo you expect that the Haytian nation would suffer 
France, or any other nation in the world, to enforce 
them to a ratification of treaties which is inconipati- 
ble with their national honor? Or do you think 
that any one will pretend to dictate terms to them ? 
No. ‘They are men and a nation; and they are de- 
termined to defend their hard ezrned country, and 
preserve that freedom and glory which have been 
Be it known 
to the world, and to their fame, that they are the 
only nation of inodern times, that has gained its in- 


handed to them by their forefathers. 


At the same time, it is not too late to com- | 
It may Le, ten years from | 


1 would say to every indi- | 


| fabric of freedom to al] men. 
| H. C. P. of Port-au-Prince. 
Philadelphia, July 30, 1831. 





A CHANGE OF VIEWS. 

| To the Editor of the Liberator. 

| Srr—Ever since I came to the years of under- 
| Standing, slavery has met with my decided disappro- 
| bation ;—not only when held up in its proper light, 


| with all its native ugliness, and the legitimate and 


— results which must consequently accrue 
'from such a horrid and inhuman trathe, bat when 


| portrayed’ by the tyrant who would feign keep the 
} P 
‘injured slave in abject servitude and bondage, and 


| who, in the face and eyes of reason, truth and reli- 


gion, would attempt to justify hiniself in this abom- 
inable and degrading practice. 

For a few years past, [ have been a decided ad- 
vocate of the Colonization Society. Some two or 


| 


‘three years ago, there was a genileman from the Ci- | 


ity of Washington, who endeavored to exhibit to the 
| people of this place the horrors of slavery, by stating 
| facts which had come under his own observation ; 
‘and facts, too, which were enough to make a man’s 
blood chill in his veins. ‘The only antilote which 
he recommended. to meliorate the condition of the 
| suffering victims, was to form auxiliaries to the A- 
merican Colonization Society ; and by so doing, we 
should in’a few years achieve the great and impor- 
| tant enterprise which we had in view, viz, the e- 
_mancipation and transportation to the Colony of Li- 
| beria all our southern slaves. 





He earnestly reconmended the people of this vi- 
| cinity to have a public address given on the Fourth 
|of July, and take up a contribution to aid and for- 
_ ward this glorious cause. All this met with a perfect 
approval from me. I was ready to do anything, to 


| make any sacrifice, if 1 could be the honored instru- | 
|inent of emancipating one slave. And to the su- | 


| perficial observer, his arguments were plausibie, and 
| his reasoning cogent. But when the foundation up- 
on which his arguments were based, was examined 


dependence without foreign help. At the time of! witha scrutinizing eye, it was obvious to my mind 


their revolution, what nation cuould they have lea- 
gued with? None. Every powerful nation that 
could afiord help, held the Africans as slaves; 
therefore they would have been scorned at: so that 
they formed no alliances, contracted no loans, em- 
ployed no foreign generalsto lead their armies on to 
victory, sent no ambassadors abroad to beg for ac- 
knowledgments of their independence—but they, in 


| that the object which he had in view never would 
| be accomplished. 


| and one that should awaken in every soul the ten- 
| derest sympathies. As there was no other course 


| (that I knew of) by which the emancipation of the 


{slaves might be brought about, and not being com- 


Nevertheless, I did not dare to| 
oppose the Society from the consideration that the | 
| . . ° . . 

object which it had in view was purely benevolent, | 


When the Colonization Society was organized, it 
| was proposed to mitigate the evils of the s/ave 
‘trade. (5) ‘The undertaking extended no further. 
And how far the expectation of its friends has been 
realized, we leave to be considered by those who in- 
cline to examine facts. Itis conceded, that there 
yet remains nach to be done before this sin will be 
finally extirpated, although most nations now treat it 
as piracy. It has been so long committed before the 


| eyes of unenlightened men— it has been so long suffer- 
ed by nations claiming to be civilized—and_ it finds 
so many advocates in our own every day enjoy- 
ments, that the willing mind is lent for its justifica- 
‘tion. The food and raiment with which we are fed 
and clothed, are, apparently, made to depend on the 
continuance of slavery. Here lies the inystery :— 
| If you speak against slavery, you approach the South 
| to destroy its wealth—at the North you strike at its 
| enjoyments and cou forts. 

But, Sir, the time has arrived when it will answer, 
| it is duty, to attack this vice in its strong holds. If 
| wealth, and enjoyment, and comfort were all de- 
| pending on slavery, they would not be sufficient to 
| prevent its approaching, final doo:n, Anenlightened, 
‘moral people will go with you, and you have no- 
‘thing to fear, You have engaged and undertaken 
| not to check the evils of the slave trade only, but 
_ your work is the abolition of slavery: And you 
| will prosper. ‘Lhere is nothing put at hazard on 
the score of prophecy, as to ultimate success, In 
And the kind folks 


| who seein to be alarmed for the peace of the States, 


this work you are not alone. 


/and the integrity of the Union, uiay quiet their fears 
i and give themselves no uneasiness. ‘The work will 
| be done without danger from insurrection or division 


in the government. MENTOR. 





(1) Doubtless from as good motives as can flour- 
ish in the soil of prejudice. The trath is, very few 
| even among good men are divested of antipathy to- 
| wards our Afric-American citizens, As a people, 
| we are willing to do them justice four thousand miles 
off, but not at home. 
We can 
call them christian brethren in Africa, but here we 
cannot permit them to own or occupy a pew in our 
houses of worship. And the only reason why we 


| 
Servants and slaves, but not as our equals. 


_ are so anxious to colonize them is, we do not like 
their presence among us. Prejudice, and not disin- 
terested benevolence, is the latent cause of our ac- 
vlvity. Let every man carefully examine his mo- 


Congress assembled on the Ist day of January, 1804, petent to strike out a course myself which should | tives. 


declared themselves independent. For the space of 
twenty-one years, they bufleted the intrigues and 
plots which were laid to ensnare them to the final 
overthrow of their government, until 1825, when 


| be pursued to advantage, I have for a few months 
| last past remained in a state of neutrality. 


| 


| . ° 
think, sir, that | now see the rotten and fallacious 


But after 
mature deliberation, reading and cool reffection, I 


‘harles X. was obliged to acknowledge to the world | foundation upon which the American Colonization 


their Independence as a Nation. 


You assert, that it would cost no more men and | 
ships to subdue Hayti, than it did to conquer Algiers. | 
It shows what you know of war. Do you suppose | 
that * Regenerated France ’ would send another Le- | 
Clere with an army of 30 or 40,000 men, to suffer | 
all the miseries of a West India climate, without the think, sir, they are now all levelled ; and I am now | 


least hope or idea of a conquest? No. I would | 


advise you to make a Voyage of Discovery for your! 


better information of Hayti. France is in a state of! 
daily uneasines : therefore the king has good sense | 
enough to keep all he can at home, both men and | 
money. It may be very easy for you to picture out 

the conquest of Hayti, and the expending 30 mill- 

ons to carry on the war. Up 
the expiration of six months, the dynasty of Orleans | 
would be precipitated to the euith to make room fur | 
another, and the army (such as might be alive) sum- 
moned back to France again. 





Society is based ; and I am resolved to hold up to 
the public view, (in my sphere,) the tattered gar- 
ments which cover the rottenness of the Society, and 
decry it in every place where I may be called. 
‘There have a great many objections arisen in my 
mind to the course which you have taken. But I 


ready to pledge inyself to do. all that lays in my 
»wer to aid and assist in this holy cause. 
Lowell, August 1, 1831. 





For the Liberator. 
COLONIZATION SOCIETY. 
Frienp Garrison—Those who would sup- 


slaveholding states, do it undoubtedly from good mo- 
tives and the most benevolent intentions. (1) At 


| (2) The claims of Afriea upon us, for religious 
instruction, are superior to those of India, or Burmah, 
,or China. But how shall we give her this know- 


ledge? Precisely as we dispense it to heathen lands 


i 


| by sending devoted, talented and pious mission- 
| aries, instead of ignorant and helpless einigrants. 


3) The most inconsi 
(3) 1€ Most Inconsistent union that was ever 


| made, and the very means to perpetuate slavery.— 


You cannot amalgamate vil and water. As long as 


a sliveholder deems it right in him to possess his 


slaves, he has a moral obliquity of vision and cannot 


pursue a straight path. We shall enter into no alli- 
ances with such tren ; we do not expect to please 


then, and we know they cannot please us otherwise 
than by breaking, at the coinmencement, the fetters 


of their slaves. The American Colonization Society 


| is built of the most inconsistent materials, Tts non- 
| ain intents d tas ones : : 

| slaveholding meuibers are constrained to keep silent 
2 ‘In relation to the 
questionably before | port the Colonization Society, if living in the non-{ bold denune} 


criminality of slavery, lest bya 


tation they offend their southern associ- 
ates. The 


(4) It can be demonstrated, that the Society has 


We can tolerate them as our | 


: y do wrong, who join a combination which 
” ' compels them to sacrifice truth and duty in order to 
least, if there be any exceptions, we think they must! preserve good fellowship. 
be rare: for the fact is obvious, that the aids to as-! 


inflicted a great injury upon the free and slave pop. 
ulation ; first, by strengthening the prejudices of the 
' people—secondly, by discouraging the education 
of those who are free—thirdly, by inducing the pas. 
| sage of severe legislative enactments—and, finally 
by lulling the whole country into a deep sleep. 
(5) The specific object of the Society, at ita or. 
ganization, was and continues to be the removal of 
the free people of color. ft has not in the least de. 
gree * witigated the evils of the slave-trade,’— Ed 


| 





roF> Our gajlt is greater than that of the soy} 
in another respect—the system of slavery is upheld 
solely by our arms and our patronage,— Eu, 

GURSELVES, 
To the Editor of the Liberator. 

DEAR Sir—Onur southern brethren have one tne 
| swer to our remonsirances against slavery, Which has 
‘in it great weight, and which, I think, every friend 
lof the rights of the Africamerican citizen should ex. 
ert himself to take from them by altering the  fy¢y 
on which it is founded. When we charge them wih 
their glaring invasion of the rights of their fellow. 
man, by holding him in slavery, * Do you,” they ask, 
‘at the north, adinit the blacks to an equal participa. 
tion of rights with yourselves? Do you admit them 
to vote in elections, to be eligible to office, 19 
sit on juries, even to worship God in your churches, 
'anless secluded in an ignominious corner, from ali 
danger of coming in contact with yourselves?’ gp 
long as I cannot answer these questions in the aflinn. 
ative, I cannot bring myself to reproach the injustice 
of one section of the country, and aequit the other 
of the same charge. In one respect our guilt js great. 
er than theirs. We profess to be better educated 
than our southern brethren, and niore elevated above 
the influence of prejudice ; and we have not any 
real or fancied dangers in the way, to prevent our 
doing justice to all, without distinction of color, 
Mr Editor, I long to see the day, when any one of 
our pious christian charches shal] set the example of 
letting it be publicly known that their pews, any and 
all, ground floor and gallery, middle aisle and side- 
aisle, shall be open to the occupancy of any citizen, 
of whatever hue, who sha!] incline to parchase or 
| hire them, and be willing to deport hiniself decently 
| in the use of them. While the present odious dic 
| linction exists, we expose ourselves to the charge of 
_striving to pluck the mote out of our brother's eye, 
regarding not the beam that is in our own eye, 
| whenever we plead the cause of the blacks to their 
| southern masters. 








| 





PHLO-AFRICAMERICANVUS. 


For the Liberator. 
TIE AFRICAN MOTHER, 


«A master of slaves in Jamaica wanted money, 
and one of his female slaves having two children, he 
| sold one of them, and ber child was torn from her 
j} maternal affections. In the agony of her feeling, 
| she made a hideous howling, and for that crime was 
| flogged. Soon after, he sold the other child ; this 
turned her heart within her, and impelled herte 
maduess.’—See W. I. as they are. 





The Spoiler came to tear 
The sleeping infant from its mother’s breast, 
While it lay slumb*ring in a peaceful rest, 
Beneath the parent’s care : 
As if the stxin the God of Nature gave, 
Had marked it only for the white man’s slave. 


Trembling the mother lay, 
As she beheld th’ unconscious babe depart, 
And felt the kindling anguish of the beart,— 
That knoweth not decay. 
Then rose the deep shrill ery upon the air, 
| Like the sud wailings of the soul’s despair. 


And for that sacred ery, 
They tried the whip in all its horrors drest, 
To lash affection from her widowed breast ; 
Or hid the feeling die, 
| They might as well bid death itself depart, 





“ As tear that anguish froin the parent's heart. 


* x % . 
Another child was left,— 
And she would pour in its. unconscious ear, 
The mother’s tale of sorrow and of fear, 
Until of that bereft ; 
Then the lone heart felt all its woes again, 
And madness settled on the throbbing brain. 
“* * a * 
That heart was turned to stone, 
And her wild eyes glared horribly around ; 
Though from her quiv’ring lips escaped no sound— 
Save but the ideot’s groan. 
She was a maniac—reason there was dead— 
, And from its throne had ev’ry feeling fled. 





Good God ! what hast thou given 
Unto the white man here? that he should be, 
A scourge to Afric’s sons—to liberty ? 

Hast thou a place in Heaven, 

Apart for those of the fair florid skin, 
| Where not a black shall be adinitted in? 





No—for the white man’s God, 

| Knows no distinction ; and the famished slave 
Will find a Jasting peace beyond the gravé, 

Far from the tyrant’s rod ; 
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ee ee : , 
Where none bat good men dare to.take their flight, 
There shall the black man sit beside the white. 


There will all slavery end— 
Yes, there beyend those brilliant gems on high, 
No black shall tremble ’neath the master’s eye ; 
For God will be his friend : 
Then bow, poor black, and still His mercy crave, 
For He will judge the master and the slave. 


R. B. 





FREE GROCERIES, 
Providence, 7th Mo. 27th, 1831. 
fsreeMED FRiEND—Observing in thy paper, 
shat thou direetedst thy patrons who felt scrupulous 
of using the produce of slavery, toa grocery store in 
Philadelphia, and as I thought the information would 
be pleasant to sone of thy readers, I can inforin 


them that [ have for these many years bought most | 


of my sugar and molasses of CHARLES Couurns, 
a Friend, in Franklin Square, New-York, who con- 
fues himself wholly to the sale of free goods, and at 
this ime L learn that he has molasses at 28} cents 
per gallon, which is so much cheaper than what I 
generally have had to give, [ have written for fiwo 
tirrces to supply myself and friends who dare not 
The following lines 
were composed by a female, which, if they are worth 
inserting in thy paper, are at thy disposal. 


I. A. M. 


yse any but such as is free, 


To the Editor of the Liberator. 
Shall I, my friend, to thee myself address, 
My sentiments on slav’ry to express ? 
I (vel its Woes—its sorrows sting my heart, 
Aad {, with thee, would liberty impart. 
Had { the talent, I would ne’er forego 
‘The pen or press, but try to overthrow 
The various schemes of those deluded men, 
Who are endeav’ripg to obstruct the plan. 
Can | believe, that there are hearts so hard, 
That would the progress of this work retard ? 
Hold fast thy faith, and be by wisdorm led, 
Thy paper, sure, shall furnish thee with bread. 
My heart seeins touched, my feelings all alive, 
‘To see the work of righteousness revive : 
Could [ be instrumental in this noble plan, 
I ne’er would fear the pen or tongue of man. 


“Trust in the Lord, in whom are strength and power, | 


He will sustain us in the trying hour ; 

He ’ll make a way, where no way seems to be, 
And set poor captive souls at liberty. 

And must } lift my pen again, 

Agiuinst oppression to exclaim ? 

Ah, yes! methinks [I hear the call, 

Renounce the fruits, and give up all ; 

Lay close the axe at limb and tree, 

Aud let the captive soul be free. 





THE CLERGYMAN AND HIS SLAVE. . 


We copied into our 30th number, an article from 
the Westchester (Pa.) Record, stating that a Pres- 
bytorian Clergyman frorn Richmond, Va. had visited 
that village and arrested a likely young colored wo- 
man as his slave, ‘The proof was sufficient, and 
she was taken off, the semblance of sorrow and de- 
spair,’ ‘The editor of the Richmond Religious ‘Tel- 
egraph gives the following defence : 


‘The case was siinply this—a Presbyterian Cler- 
gyman, of this city, claimed a servant as his, who 
had been enticed to abscond from him, while at 
Pailadelphia—and brought her from the strangers a- 
mong whom she had been thrown, to his family, 
and to the residence of her friends.—And _ this fact, 
it seems, has been made the topic of opprobrious 
comment and misrepresentation, 

In the statement which we are about to give of 
this matter, it is not our ohject to vindicate slavery, 
which we earnestly wish to see removed as fast us 
the welfare of the colored people will permit. Nor | 
8 it oar object to defend the conduct of the Clergy- 
man in question, in looking for his servant, and 
bringing-her home—his conduct in this, needs no 
defence in the view of the public. But our object | 
StvcorRECT the impressions and PREVENT 
the prejudices, which a partial statement of the 











Case, like that above, is calculated to awaken 
among northern readers. ‘To do this, no argu- | 
ment, in.our view, is necessary, but a simple stuie- | 
ment of facts. And the following particulars, | 
which have come to our knowledge on the best au- 
Wority, may be relied on as FACTS. 
lhe servant referred to by the Westchester Re- 
cord, was hired by the Clergyman for a year, and 
by her kind iitentions to his lady, who was reared 
and educated in one of the northern States, and du- 
‘ing the year was suffering {from a severe illness, se- 
cared their confidence and a high regard for her in- 
on acy fidelity and kindness with which she 
the; them, awakened corresponding feelings on 
‘ part to proiote her welfure—aid they treated 
*t, a8 We are assured, more as a child than a slave. 
—e time, her owner being dead, in order 
cua —_ might be divided, the servant must 
not at ibe " such Cases, executors, we are told, are 
en. en mr to sell privately. Uhe servant, there- 
ing ae " € carried to public auction. Her feel- 
oan » idea of being thus publicly exposed 
plied rags Was greatly harassed, and ap- 
aw oll ¢ Clergyman with whom she lived, in a 
ives in tron manner, to buy her. Her father who 
See cay united in this request ; and the 
She had at er these circuiistances bought her. 
when hav en jn his possession a year and a half, | 
aving unbounded confidence in her attachi- | 








ment, she was taken in company with her mistress | 


to Philadelphia. After being there about ten days, | 
she very unexpectedly absconded. Her muster be-, 
ing fully satisfied, at the time, that she had not taken | 
this step of her own free voluntary consent, but that | 
she had been enticed away, and that when the ex- 
citement of the moment was over and reflection req | 
turned, she would repent of the measure, determined | 
to leave no effort untried for her recovery# In about | 
a month le heard that she was in the village of 
Westchester, in the family of a Dr Barber, —and | 
soon after went to that place, accompanied by a} 
Witness, and after complying with the requisitions of 

the laws of Pennsylvania, succeeded in recovering 

her.—Since her return to ber mistress, she has re- | 
peatedly stated, that she was continually urged to | 
desert both by white und black, from the time of | 
her arrival in thiladelphia tll she adopted their ad- | 
vice ; and that from the time of her elopement she | 
carried about with her a sense of her ingratitade and 
misconduct, which cut ber off from a single hour’s | 
enjovinent. 

‘Lhe Editors of the Westchester Record and of | 
other papers in the northern States, who have pab- | 
lished the statements of the Record on this subject, | 
are respectfully requested to copy the history o1 this 
afiair, which we have just given.’ 


We have no disposition to question the truth of | 


this statement ; nor would we detract aught from the | 


benevolence of the deed. If the compact between 
the clergyman and the girl was voluntary on her 
part, and the object of the former was only to repay 
himself by a definite and reasonable amount of Ja- 
bor, and then give her complete enfranchisement, 
there is nothing reprehensible in the purchase. From 
the moment she came under his roof, she could be 
viewed only as a free person held to service by a re- 
ciprocal obligation. But we have no evidence that 
such was the case. The girl was obviously bought 
a slave for life. Wer master claimed and recover- 
ed her as his slave ; and it is stated in the West- 
chester Record, that he asked 5 or 600 dollars for 
her person—double the amount of her cost! All 
this was wrong. ‘The girl became his debtor, but 
not his property. She ought to have remunerated 
him for the sum he expended in her behalf; he 
ought to have suflered the loss of his money, rather 
than have taken advantage of a tyrannous law for 
its recovery. Uesides, he had no right to eall her 


his slave ; and by consenting to rank himself as a | 


slaveholder, he polluted his cioth and dishonored the 
gospel of Christ. Will the editor of the Telegraph 
inform the public, whether the girl is a slave for 
life ? 





KIDNAPPING, 

Drummond Town, Accomack C’y. Va. July 11. 

Some time during the month of October last, two 
negro women, the one called Abigail, and the other 
Ann, with two children, called Leonard and Jane, 
were taken from the possession of a certain Daniel 
M’ Kenzie, a negro trader, (who brought them here 
from the state of Delaware) and committed to the 
cusiody of the sherilf of this county, upon an appli- 


cation to sue in forma pauperis for their freedom. | 


Early in June last, the jail of this county was broken, 
und these negroes escaped into Maryland, where 
they were apprehended and coimuuutted to the jai! of 
W orcester county, in Souw Hill. . 

In the first week of this month, the deputy sherifl 
of this county proceeded to remove thems thence to 
vur jail; when a ian named Currie, who 
protessed himself to be an agent of Mcixenzie, by 
sowie means yet unaccounted for, got them out of 


the custody of the deputy sheriif, and crossing the | 
Chesapeake in Floyd’s packet from Northauipton, | 
It is probable, that he | 


landed them at Portsmouth. 
is now on his way to North Carolima, or some other 
southern State. It is hoped that the friends of bu- 
mianity will endeavor to arrest the kidnapper in his 
outrageous allempt to trauipie on law as well as lib- 
erty, and prevent his reinoving these unfortunate be- 
ings beyoud all hopes of freedom, their right to 
Which is very little doubted here.--/\ o7folk Licrald., 








JUVENILE DEPARTMENT. 





From the New- York American. 
TUE ORPHAN GIL, 
OR, RECOLLECTIONS OF A MOTHER. 
I have no mother !—fur she died 
When I was very young ; 
But her memory still around my heart, 
Like morning mist, bas hung. 


They tell me of an angel form, 
‘That watched me while I slept, 

And of asoft and gentle hand, 
‘That wiped the tears | wept ;— 


And that same hand that neld my own 
When I began to walk, 

And the joy that sparkled in her eyes 
When first I tried to talk. 


For they say the mother’s heart is pleased 
When infant charms expand— 

I wonder if she thinks of me, 
In that bright happy land ? 


For I know she is in heaven now— 
That holy place of rest— 

For she was always good to me, 
And the good alone are blest. 


I remember, too, when I was ill, 
She kiss’d my burning brow, 

And the tear that fell upon my cheek— 
I think I feel it now. 


And the chiding, or the kiss she gave 


| in the bosom of every Haytian. 


‘!tion in the Temple of Fame than the illustrious 


wo+ sk ae er 


—— m nea, 





And I haye some little books 
She tauglit me how to spell ; 


I still remember well. 


And then she used to kneel with me, - 
And teach n.e how to pray, 
And raise my little hands to heaven, 


And tell me what to say. 


0, mother! mother! in my heart 
Thy image still shail be, 
And I will hope in heaven at last 
That [ may meet with thee. 


BOSTON, 
SATURDAY, AUGUST 6, 1831. 
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HAYTI, 
tcc The number of the Petersburg Times, | 
which has elicited the manly animadversions of ¢ Tf. 
C. P.’ did not fall under our notice. ‘The spirit of | 
our correspondent is a sample of that which glows 
If there be a re- 
public worthy of universal admiration, .it is the re- 
| public of Hayti. Her independence was effected sole- 
| ly through the almost matchless valor of her citizens. 
In the hour of imminent peril, when her fute- -terri- 
| ble as it must have been in case uf defeat—seemed 
| to be suspended by a hair, no prayers were lifted up 
to God in her behalf by the people of other nations 
—no generous sympathies were excited, such as 
have been called forth toward Greece and Poland— 
_no foreign aid was ofiered—no chivalrous volunteers 
entered into her native ranks—no spontaneous con- 
| tributions were accumulated in Europe or America 
| to supply her with food or ammunition—no gor- 
| geous standards were sent to her across the Atlantic, 
to cheer the eyes and inspire the hearts of her brave 
sons—O no! She had to contend, not only single- 
handed against the colossal power of France, but 
with the prejudices, ihe contempt, the calumny, the 
| impreeations of a hostile world. ( What a contest 
_was hers! Yet she conquered—yes, blessed be He 








who pities the oppressed ! she conquered—nobly, 
effectually, wonderfully ! For though we are inim- 
| ical to all violent measures, yet when the battle for 
} , . > re re 4 . } +t yo ¢ " , 
| liberty is begun, we pray that the injured party may 
in all eases be victorious. 
| 
! 


But the republic of Hayti is entitled to the accla- 
mations of the world, not merely for her successful 
resistance to oppression, buat for the stability and 
wisdem of her government.) She has brought order 

_ out of confusion ; she has lived down the slanders, 

‘and feastrated the malicious hopes of her enemies ; 
‘she has soared from the dust to the clouds ; she has 

| outdone the best efforts of any people in ancient or 

| modern times. Contrast her situation at the time of 
‘the revolution with her present condition! Did 

| thirty years ever accomplish more, or as much, for | 
| nation? Where can we find a people more united 

| than the Haytians, or who make better subjects ? 
| Point out the living ruler who deserves a higher sta- 


Boyer! For magnanimity of soul, for dignity of 
character, for promptitude of action, for humility of 
mind, for mildness of sway, for sagaciousness, wis- 
| dom and virtue, who is his superior ? 

It is a reproach to this country, that the indepen- 
dence of Hayti hus never been acknowledged by 
Congress. Such conduct is as pitiful as it is unjust. 
! Mr Clay has made his memory immortal by his suc- 

cessful efforts to procure the acknowledgment of 
| South American independence. A better meed of 

applause awaits him who obtains a similar recogni- 
| tion of Haytian freedom. 


| THE OUTRAGE. | 
The Hartford New-England Weekly Review, of | 
Monday, contains the following paragraph : 


‘ Just as our paper was made up for press, we re- 
ceived the Boston Liberator containing an account 
\ of an outrage said to have been committed on some 
/of our Africo-American population, by two students 
of Washington College. We are authorized, by 
, the ofticer who investigated the affair, to siy, that 
‘the statement in the Liberator is unqualifiedly false. 
Mr Garrison will please make the proper correction.’ 

Our Hartford correspondent copies the above cor- 





no where else, is the good Ww. seek, Here, but no 
Where else, ina true and Jiben'l sense, is the mind 
or body fiee. Here, but no were else, are men 
enabled, voluntari.y and fearlessly, to form thear 
own opinions, to choose their own condition, to 
fix their own destiny. Here, but no where elee, 
is government’ * a compact by which THE WHOLE. 
PEOPLE covenant with each citizen, and each citi- 
zen with the whole people.’? Here, but no where 

else, is education the birth-right, and religion the 
free choice of all. Here, but no where else, is the 

march of improvement—physical, intellectual, and 

moral—steady and sure. Here, bat no where else, 
is peace to be prized or expected as a permanent 

blessing.’ ; 

Now, was there ever a wider departure. from the 
truth than is manifested in the above extract? Mere 


than one-fourth of ‘the whole people,’ are deprived 


of almost every civil and social right, and one-sixth 


(more than two millions !) are actually wearing fet- 
ters of living iron’ upon their bodies! Mr Phillips is 
a warm advocate of the Colonization Society. Will 
he answer us one question? Why is he so anxivus 
to remove so large a portion of his countrymen from 
those inanifold blessings which he says they enjoy 
here, (mark ! ‘ THE WHOLE PEOPLE,’) to a land 
where all is darkness and desolation? Your reason, 
Sir. 
TILE CONVENTION, 

Ever since the Convention of Colored Delegates 
rose at Philadelphia, we have been waiting with 
great impatience—of which our colored brethrea 
have largely partaken—to receive its proceedings for 
publication. By the following extract of a letter 
from Philadelphia, dated Ist inst. it will be seen that 
a much longer delay may be possible. ‘The imme- 
diate publication of the proceedings is of vast impor- 
tance. 

‘I have just learned there is reason to fear, that 
the proceedings of our late Convention have been 
burnt by a fire that destroyed the printing-oflice 
where they were in the course of being printed. 
This fire occurred Jast Friday night. If this informa 
tion be correct; it will cause more delay, which will 
be much regretted.’ 


The following sentiinents were given at Brooklyn, 
Ct. on the 4th of July: the first is a noble one, es- 
pecially from the lips of a resident in a slave state— 
the second exhibits the calculation and decency of a 
genuine colonizationist. 

‘By G. T. Gardner, of Alabama. Liberty.— 
May the time soon come when the voice of the op- 
pressed shall be heard ; the bonds of slavery burst 
asunder, and the African race set free. 

By James R. Young. The Windham County 
Colonization Soctety.— May her exports of wool 
and ivory soon exceed domestic manufactures.” 


Here is a gentle hint to southern nullifiers, given 
at Taunton, Ms. 


‘ Our Southern Brethren.—While they strive 
to nullify our constitution and laws, let them beware 
lest their slaves improve on.the system, and nullify 
their masters.’ 

3" The Anti-Masonic Intelligencer, in Hartford, 
has readily copied from our paper, by request, the 
proceedings of a meeting of the colored people of 
that city, inimical to the Colonization Society, and 
says : 

‘Our columns are at all times open to publish the 
proceedings of a public meeting of any portion of 
vur citizens, whether white or black, and whether 
we coincide with them in every particular or not.’ 

We hope our colored friends in Hartford will re- 
member this kindness, and give as much of their 
patronage as possible to the Intelligencer. It is a 
manly, well-conducted and handsomely printed 
sheet, and is engaged in a noble cause. 


Arrests! Mr Trott, Methodist Missionary to 
the Cherokees, Rev. S. A. Worcester, and Dr But- 
ler, have been arreated by the authority of Georgia 
for the ‘ atrocious crime’ of spreading the news of 
salvation in a christian land!! After Dr Butler was 
taken, HE WAS CHAINED BY THE GUARD TO A 
HORSE, and by the aniinal’s starting, thrown down 
and considerably injured! ‘Tell it not in Bombay ; 
publish: it not in the streets of Calcutta ! 





Brooxiyn, N. Y. July 28, 1831- 


The first anniversary of the ‘ Brooklyn Temperance 
Association for the people of color,’ was held on 
Wednesday evening, July 20th, in the African Wes- 


< eae” Pe A ‘ . he ‘ , , ‘ 
| rection, and adds the following comment in his leyan Methodist Episcopal Chureh, in High-street. 


An appropriate discourse was delivered by the Rev. 





Jetter : 


‘If the students of Washington College, or their | Saniuel ‘Codd, the annual report read, and the follow- 


friends, will let the subject drop, it will be much to 
their credit ; . 
i the facts in the columns of the Liberator : 
*¢ "lis teuc, “tis pity ; 
And pity ’tis *tis true.’’’ 
| We place great confidence in the veracity ef our 
| correspondent. If his statement was true, the sub- 
| ject ought not to drop nutil the public be satisfied and 


| the offenders brought to justice. 





Mockery. The address of the Hon. Stephen 
C. Phiilips, delivered before the young men of Sa- 
‘jem on the 4th of July, is certainly a well sustained 
‘effort, and abounds wiih eloquent passages. We se- 
‘ject one paragraph, the delivery of which, one might 
| think, inust have covered even a face of bronze with 
| scarlet blushes : 


' «Let us turn our thoughts homeward. Here, but 


| ing persons duly elected officers for the ensuing year, 
but, if not, we are prepared to prove | viz: Rev. Benjamin Crogen, President, J. Ww. C. 


Pennington, Secretary, Austin Isaacks, ‘Treasurer, 

Messrs. George Hogarth, Willis Jones, John Wat- 

son, Joseph ‘iitus and Jacob Deyou, Managers. 
BENJAMIN CROGEN, Pres’t. 

| J. W. C. Psnnincron, Sec. 


| The Naturalist—Edited by D. J Browne, &e. 
| August, 1831. Contents: Man, (erect attitude. ) 
Hydrophebia. The Apple. ‘The Pear. 


| The Dog. 
A very interesting number. 





| Copper. 


} 





| Intelligence six days later from Europe has been 
| received at New-York. ‘The head quarters of the 
| Polish army were still at Praga. ° 

| cj Gen. Diebitsch, who had been superseded 
‘jin the command of the Russian forces against Po- 
land, died of cholera morbus the day after his dis 


| grace. 
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From the Herald of Peace. | 
THE DIRGE OF THE LAST CON-| 
QUEROR, 

The flag of battle on its staff hangs drooping— 
The thundering artillery is still— 
The war-horse pines, and, o’er his sabre stooping, 
His rider grieves for his neglected skill : 
The chief, who swept the ruddy tide of glory, 
The conqueror ! now only lives in story. 
Muurn, nations! mourn! the godlike man’s no 
more, 
Who fired your roofs, and quenched your hearths 
with gore. 


Skies, baleful blae—harvests of hateful yellow— 
Bring sad assurance that he is not here ; 
Where waved his plume the grape forgot to mellow, 
He changed the pruning-hook into the spear. 
But peace and her dull train are fast returning, 
And so farewell to famine, blood, and burning ! 
Muurn, nations! mourn! the godlike man *s no 
more, 
Who fired your roofs, and quenched your hearths 
with gore ! 


Hopes of the young and strong, they ’re all departed, 
Dishonor’d mankind tells th’ ungrateful farm ; 
Parents ! Jife’s balm hath fled—now broken-hearted, 

Deplore the fate that Lids your sons disarm. 
O, heavenly times ! when your own gold was pay- 
ing 
Your gallant sons, for being slain, or slaying ! 
Mourn, nations! mourn! the godlike man ’s no 
more, 
Who fired yeur roofs, and quenched your hearths 
with gore ! 


Bud of our island’s virtue ! thou art blighted, 
Since war's hot breath abroad hath ceased to 
blow ; 
Instead of clashing swords, soft hearts are plighted, 
Hands join’d, and househo!d goblets made to 
flow ; 
And for the ocean-roar of hostile meeting, 
Land wafis to land concord’s ignoble greeting. 
Mourn, nations! mourn ! the godlike man ’s no 
more, 
Who fired your roofs, and quenched your hearths 
with gore ! 


The apple-tree is on the rampart growing ; 
On the stern battlenent the wall-flower blooms ; 
The stream that rolled blood-red is faintly glowing 
With summer’s rose, which its green bank per- 
furnes ; 2 
The helm that girt the brow of the undaunted, 
By peasant hands with garden shrubs is planted. 
Mourn, nations! mourn! the godlike man ’s no 
more, 


Who fired your roofs, and quenched your hearths 
with gore ! 


Men wax obscurely old—the city-sleeper 
Starts not at horse-tramp, or deep bugle-horn ; 
The grenadier consoles no lovely weeper, 
Above her sullen kindred’s bodies borne . 
The people smile, and regal pride ’s declining, 
Since round imperial brows the olive.’s twining. 
Mourn, nations! mourn! the godlike man ’s no 
more, 
Who fired your roofs, and quenched your hearths 
with gore ! Kennepy. 
ON A SHOT EAGLE, 
BY W. J. SNELLING. 
With his fast ebbing life-blood wet, 
His plumage and his pinion torn, 
He quails not ; his proud eye is set 
On mine in bitterness and scorn : 
Stretch’d helpless on his native hill, 
He bids his foe defiance still. 


But see, he dies! each flower around 
With a yet deeper crimson blushes, 
That from his yawning mortal wound, 
With his last sob, convulsive gushes. 
His last imperial flight is o’er, 

His glance defies the sun no more. 
Accursed be the ruffian hand, 

King of the Air, that laid thee low : 
That mark’d thee on thy lofty stand, 
And dealt thee thus a treach’rous blow : 
That could a deadly pang impart, 
Lone monarch, to thy gallant heart. 


So have we seen proud Gallia’s boast, 
Victor of many a hard fought field, 

A captive On a sea-girt coast, 

His mighty breath indignant yield ; 
Bereft at once of life and throne, 

By hands, O, how unlike his own ! 


FLOWERS, 
No marvel woman should love flowers, 
So much of fanciful similitude 
To her own history ; like herself, repaying 
With such sweet interest all the cherishing 
That calls their beauty or their sweetness forth ; 
And like her too—dying beneath neglect. 


they bear 


_| this wincing ? 


MISCELLANEOUS. |) ee sarer, 


dred dollars to the writer of the best Original ‘Tale, 





a 





Now-York Magdalen Report.—The peacea- 
ble citizens of the city of New-York have been co:n- 
pletely put to the b/ush, by the recent report of the 
Magdalen Society of that city. From what we 
learn of the report, it audoubtedly gives a dark and 
gloomy color to the virtae and morals of that fur 
famed city. It is nevertheless a lamentable fact, 
and one which ought to. be recorded against the 
press, that the Journals of that city have endeavored 
to suppress the report, by every ineans within their 
power. We think however, notwithstanding , that 
the report should be extensively published, and the 
catalogue of crime and misery which it divulges 
should be he!d up to the gaze of every member of 
the city, until they are satiated with the foul disgrace 
they have biought, or have suflered to be brought, 
upon themselves by the admission into society of 
men and women, who have so signally corrupted 
the morals and virtues of the citizens. From a reca- 
pitulation of the report published in some of the pa- 
pers, it appears that upwards of ten thousand fe- 
males in the city are amenable to society for 
their unchaste deportment! And shall these facts 
be hid from the gaze of an insulted American peo- 
ple—shall they be suppressed and buried in oblivion, 
that the crimes and consequences of debauchery may 
be carried on to greater and more alarming extent? 
No, let them be published to the world—let the in- 
famy and disgrace fall upon the heads of those who 
merit the contempt and scorn of the virtuous citizens 
of our country. We think that the puatlic Journals, 
instead of endeavoring to suppress the report, should 
be employed in disseminating its contents, and in 


iums.—The publishers of the Philadelphia 
sterday C3 oor a premium of one hun- 


ared for that paper and ¢ addressed to Wood- 
ae and Spragg, Philade'phia,” free of postage, on 
or before the first day of December, 1831. The 
award is to be made by a competent comnuitee pre- 
vious to the first of January next, at which time the 
publication @f the ‘Tales will be commenced, and the 
successful competitor for the prize may draw upon 
the publishers for its amount. _ | 
Mr William M. Dunning, of New-York, offers a | 
premium of forty dollars to the writer of the 
essay on Matrimonial Happiness 5 and another of | 
equal amount to the writer of the best disquisition of 
the question, whether Virtue and Religion are not 
necessary to the happiness of the marriage state. 








A lady in South Carolina thas commences an ad- 
yertisement for a runaway slave : 

‘The subscriber’s fellow, Jack, has eloped from 
her!’ 

They manage these matters differently in Penn- 
sylvania. Here, ifs lady finds that * her fellow has 
eloped from her,” she, instead of coming down to 
vur oftice, to advertise hin, goes straightway to Mr 
Brown, Mr Ingersoll, or some other gentleman of 
the Green Bag, and causes proceedings to be had 
before Judge King, for ‘a breach of contract.’ But 
at the south, there is no contract. ‘The poor fel- 
low is taken for better or for worse, and * happy 1s 
his dole ’ if, by any event, he can be released a 
vincula, &c.—U. S. Gazette. 


We see in the papers a translation of what is called 





ferreting out the ringleaders of this band of infamy, 


ed. New-York has her Halls appropriated to vice 


weekly the corruptible sheet Edited by Fanny Wright | 
and Robert Dale Owen. Are these not the ring- | 
leaders, nay, the very life-spring and foundation of 

the debauchery which threatens the New-Yorkers 

with crimes and infamy, terrible as that which 

brought the avenging hand of Heaven on the inhab- 

jtants of Sodom and Gon.orrah ? 

Doylestown Intelligencer. 





Magdalen Report.—This document has produ- 
ced a general excitement in this city. ‘There are 
doubtless many chaste and virtuous persons, who | 
think it ought not to have been published, merely 
because the facts it discloses are of an indecent char- 
acter. But there are many others who manifest the 
most exquisite sensibility on the subject. ~ They talk | 
and act, for all the world, as though a direct attack | 
had been made upon their characters. Whence all 
For our own part, we had but little 
doubt, when we heard the Report read, that a vir- 
tuous community, instead of stopping to criticise the | 
Report, and point out its trifling defects, would have 
arisen en masse, to remove, by evety possible 
means, 80 monstrous an evil from the community. 
But instead of that, the evil appears to excite but 
very little alarm, while the imperfections of the Re- 
port have aroused the indignation of a very large 
portion of the people, to an unwarrantable pitch. 
‘Those who still deplore the evil, and consider the 
defects of the Report as altogether a minor affair, 
hardly worth naming, must be allowed to draw their 
own conclusions from the premises thus furnished, 


them aloud. As it wag in times of old, so it is now, 
a certain class of people ‘ tithe mint, and annise and 
cummin, and neglect the weightier matters of the 
law.’—.V. Y. Genius of Tempzrance. 





The New-York Magdalen Report has been 
the subject of so much severe remark, in many of 
the newspapers, that we have read it, to make up 
our judgment on its merits. We must confess that 
it contains a most deplorable accuunt of the state of 
morals in our great and flourishing City ef New-York. 
Its staternents and calculations purport to be founded 
on facts, obtained through the best channels of in- 
formation that the nature of inquiry admits. Ifso, 
and we see no reason to doubt, judging from the re- 
port itself, we know not why any information should 
be withheld from the public, which would have a 
tendency to open their eyes to the vast extent of in- 
iquity existing in their very metropolis—or which 
would rouse them to a vigorous and united effort to 
suppress the moral contagion that is sweeping down 
thousands and thousands of their sons and daughters. 

Essex Democrat. 





_Decency.—The following impious toast was 
given at a celebration of the 4th of July in Virginia, 
by Mr Floyd Webb ; it is said not even to have the 
merit of novelty : 


* May Henry Clay be sent so far beyond the fro- 
zen zone in the next presidential election, that Gud 


By A. Gillespie.—A never waking death to the 


destroy the social and good feelings between man_ 
and man, not only in this country, but in Europe, 
not only in Europe, but throughout the world, not 
only in this world, but in all the worlds that God 
has ever made, not only in all the worlds that he 
has heretofore made, but all he may hereafter make, 
through endless ages of eternity. 

At the same celebration, the following was given | 
by one Dr N. K. Foster : Pee v7 


‘ Though the thunders of the Law, though the 
thunders of eloquence, be hurled against ** Whis- 
key,’’ always I am thunder proof.’ 





Good Breakfast.—A gentleman, who married 
one of our seaport girls, on taking breakfast, discover- 











and his wife also presented him with the like sum, of 
her own property ! 


and visit upon their heads the just indignation merit- | Son, the Infant Emperor. 


though perhaps it might be indisereet to report | 


may never call him far enough back to thaw him.’ | 


The following closes an account in the Richmond | tions of their portraits, seemed to stand as the repre- 
Enquirer, of a celebration at Spanish Grove, Meck. | °°*tives of all those whom the world calls great | 


lenburg : . | —those four who each in turn made the earth trem- 
| ble to its ver 


* 6 | died— 
Temperance Societies and to all other Societies that | noe —one f 


ed on turning his plate over, a check for $30,000, | fi 


the Address of the Empress of Brazil to her adopted 
In one part of this semi- 
poetical valedictory, the Empress says to the Bra- 


and immorality ; against these should the voice of the | 7ijjjan mothers— ‘Ihere you have him—as heauti- 
people be raised ; and more especialiy, that Hall, | 
' 


fal and as pure as the first begotten of Eve in Par- 


iniscalled the * Hall of Science,’ frou which issues | adise,’ 


Her ex-imperial majesty is a native of Italy, and 
not of Ire!and.— Jbid. 





Sagacity of Dogs in Madagescar.—The dogs 
are said to be so sagacious, that when one has occa- 
sion to cross a river, he will stand barking on the 
bank considerably lower down than the poit where 
he means to attempt his passage. When the alliga- 
tors have been attracted to the former spot, away he 
runs, full speed, plunges into the stream, at a safe 
distance, and swims over before the enemy cau sail 
back aguinst the current to interrupt him. 





Matthew Lansburg used to exclaim, ‘If you wish 
to have a shoe made of durable materials, you should 
make the upper leather of the mouth of a bard drink- 
er, for that never lets in water,’ 








MORAL. 


THE END OF GREAT MEN, 
Happening to cast my eyes upon a_ printed page 
of miniature portraits, | perceived that the four per- 
sonages who occupied the most conspicuous places, 








| were Alexander, Hannibal, Cesar and Bona- 


purte. I had seen the sane unnumbered times be- 
fore, but never did the same sensations arise in my 
bosom, as my mind hastily glanced over their sev- 
eral histories. 

Alexander, after having climbed the dizzy heights 
of his ambition, and with his temples bound with 
chaplets dipped in the blood of countless nations, 
looked down upon a conquered world, and wept 
that there was not another world for him to con- 
quer—set a city on fire,*and died in a scene of de- 
bauch, 

Hannibal, after having, to the astonishment and 
_ consternation of Rome, passed the Aips—afier hav- 
ing pat to flight the armies of this ‘mistress of the 
| world,’ and stripped three bushels of golden rings 











from the fingers of their. slaughtered knights, aud 
|tmade her very foundation quake—fled from his 
(country, being hated by those who once exultingly 
united his name to that of their god, and called hia 
| Hannibal, and died, at last, by poison administered 
| by his own hands, unlamented and unwept in a for- 
| eign land. 
| Cwsar, afier having conquered eight hundred cit- 
| les, and dyed his garments in the blood of one mil- 
| lion of his fues—after having pursued to death the 
only rival he had on earth—was miserably assussin- 
ated by those he considered as his nearest friends, 
and in that very place the attainment of which had 
| been his greatest ambition. 

Bonaparte, whose mandate Kings and Princes o- 


} 


| beyed, after having filled the earth with terror of his | 
name—afier having deluged Europe with tears and | 
blood, and clothed the world in sackcloth—closed | 


his days in lonely banishment almost literally exiled 
from the world, yet where he could sometimes see 
his country’s banner waving o’er the deep, but 
which wou d not or could not bring him aid ! 
hus those four men who from the peculiar situa- 


y centre by their simple tread, severally 
& by Intoxication, or, as some suppose, b 
poison mingled in his wine—one a A Pee i 
murdered by his friends—and one in lonely exile ! 
How are the mighty fallen !’ 


Milledgeville (Geo.) Recorder. 
Macdonough’s Chaplain.—We have it fr 
eae ae authority, that the lamented rte. 
ro ee, when in command on Lake 
rg — was so shocked with the morals of his 
ms ain, that he never would call on him for any 
- aon services whatever, deeming it a profanation 
ae — of immoral habits to lead sinners to 
i rns ee age _ There was a pious colored 
con ard his ship, a Baptist, whom the com- 

ander used to call on to pray. Just at the critical 
moment before the battle of Lake Champlain, the 


eet was summoned * to : 
who officiated was this coloeed clongeaee os 


Sailor’s Magazine. 


NEOUS AND MORAL. 


COMMONWEALTH OF MASSACHUSETYTs. 
In General Court, at the May Session thereof, jn thy 


year of our Lord. 1831. 


ESOLVED, by both Houses, the same being ». 
greed to by a majority of the Senators and } 
two thirds of the Members of the House of Repre. 


sentatives present and voting thereon, that it 


is pro 


er and expedient to alterand amend the Constitution 
of this Commonwealth, by adopting the subjoing) 
article of amendment ; and that the same, as tha 


agreed to, be entered on the Journals of 


the Iwo 


Houses, with the Yeas and Nays taken thereon, anq 


| referred to the General Court next to be chosen, ang 


that the same be published, to the end that if agreed 


to by the General Court next to be chosen 


Commonwealth. 


‘ARTICLE OF AMENDMENT. 


shall be elected in the following manner— 


and two thousand fuur hundred inhabitants 


authority of the United States. 


any other town or district for the purpose of 


sentatives, as provided for in this article. 


ted, that it cannot be united to an adjacent 


as that the House of Representatives shall al 


not be altered by eny futare Legislatuse, till 


two, and every tenth year thereafterwards. 


itants which shall entitle any city, town or d 


Representatives shall be paid for their travel 
tendance from the public treasury. 


ed, are hereby wholly annulled.’ 


ate. 





chosen. 


Commonwealth of Massachusetts. 





proposed Amendment of the Constitution to 


newspapers printed in this Commonwealth. 
Sent down for concurrence. 


House of Representatives, June 
Concurred. 
A true copy.—Attest. 


July 15— 31 


manner provided by the C onstitution, it may 
mitted to the people for their ratification, in orde, 
that it may become a part of the Constitution of this 


in the 
be sub. 


‘The members of the House of Representatiyas 


‘Each city, town or district, containing twely, 
hundred inhabitants, may elect one Representative 
5 


shuill be 


the wean increasing number which shall entitle ap 
city, town or district to an additional Representative 
—und the number of inhabitants in each city, town 
or district, shall always be ascertained and deter, 
mined by the next preceding census taken under the 


«In every case where any town is now united to 


electin 


a Representative, sach towns and districts, so united 
are, and shall be considered, respectively, as one 
town in all things respecting the election of Repre. 


‘Any two adjacent towns of that class which, 
separately would not be entitled to elect a represen. 
tative, shall be united together and form a district for 
that purpose—and where any such town is so situa- 


town of 


the same class, it shall be anited to an adjacent town 
wiich is entitled by itself to elect a Representative, 
to form a Representative district. In which case 
such district shall be entitled Yo elect an additional 
Representative every other year ; and if any town 
not entitled to elect a Representative every year, 
shall, by a majority of votes, at a legal 1own meet. 
ing for that purpose called, decide against Leing uni- 
ted with any other town to form a Representative 
district, the Legislature shall, upon the application of 
such town, authorise it to elect a Representutive ey- 
ery other year, commencing to elect on such a year, 


wats be 


of as equal a number as may be. The Legislature 
which shall be elected under the. existing provisions 
of the constitution, in the year of our Lord one thov- 
sand eight hundred and thirty two, shall form the 
Representitive districts as herein specified, and shall 
by law prescribe the mode in which they shall hold 
and make retarn of their Representative elections, 
And the right of representation so established shall 


the sear 


of our Lord one thousand eight hundred and forty- 


‘And to prevent the House of Representatives 
from becoming too numerous, the nuniber of jnhab- 


istrict to 


elect one Representative, and the mean InCTeAsing 
number which shall entitle it to elect miore than one, 
shall he proportionally increased, if found necessary, 
in the yeur of our Lord one thousand eight hundred 
and forty two, and every tenth year thereafierwards, 
so that, the House of Representatives shill never 
consist of more than three handred and fifty mem- 
bers ; and the members of the Senate and Houve of 


and ut- 


‘ Not less than seventy-five members of the House 
of Representatives shall constitute a quorum for do- 
ing business ; and all the provisions of the Consiitu- 
tion, inconsistent with the provisions herein contalo- 


In House of Representatives, June 14, 1831. 
The foregoing Resolution and Article of Amend- 
ment to the Constitution, having been passed and 
dopted in this House, two thirds of the menbes 
present, and voting thereon, having voted in the ul- 
firnative, the same are accordingly sent to the Ser- 


W. B. CALHOUN, Speaker. 
In Senate, June 18, 1831. 

' The foregoing Resolution and Article of Awend- 
iment having been agreed to by a majorily of the 
meinbers of the Senate present, and voting thereon, 
the same are referred agreeably to the piovisions° 
the Constitution, to the General Cuurt nest (0 be 


LEVERETT SALTONSTALL, President. 


In Senate, June 20, 1831. 
Ordered, That the Clerk of the Senate ¢ 


be forth- 


; : . 2 
with published three weeks successively, mm all 


juse the 


CHAS. CALHOUN, Clett 
20, 1831. 


P. W. WARREN, Clerk. 
CHAS. CALHOUN, Clerk of the Sen" 
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